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A FEKFECT SPECIMEN OF AN INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUM FOR EXHIBITION. 




EVER were Chrysanthemums more generally grown, and to such perfection, as now. Shows 
are springing up in nearly every town ; and to meet the demand for plants and cuttings, 
we have devoted quite three-quarters of an aero to their production, and, in fact, allotted a 
separate portion of our Nursery to their special culture ; and, as near as they can be counted, not less 
than 8,000 plants are in 4-inch pots for immediate sale. There can be no doubt about their being 
correctly named — we have four houses (100 feet each) specially for them to develop their blooms. At 
the proper season we have a display consisting of all the best and most distinct kinds, which forms 
unquestionably the best and most complete collection of this family ever brought together, and will, 
of course, include, like all our collections of florist (lowers, the original species to the latest new 
and improved kinds. For comparison, throughout November, this will be found an opportunity 
such as has never before been offered to lovers of this genus. The following brief cultural directions, 
if carried out, will enable anyone to grow plants similar to the engravings. 
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Dormillon Source d Or J Ddlaux Fair Maid of Guernsey Le Chinois Peter the Great 

M. Astorg Flammc dc Punch Fire Dliaux Comte dc Gcrminy Cointcssc de M Tarin 

Bouquet Fait Triomphe dc la Rue Thunberg Aerdinents. de la Beauregard Criterion 

dcs ChAlcts Nature Madame C. Audiguier 

We have long promised to introduce a new way of putting up cut blooms of Chrysanthemums for 
Exhibition, hut of course, said all, such a way would never look well, but admitted that it would be 
worth trying, and also said he would bo a bold fellow who dared to venture in public with a departure 
from the ordinary and original style. We determined, therefore, to present six boxes 4J feet long, 
18 inches wide, as per engraving above, before the Floral Committee at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and to our delight and surprise before we had completed staging the flowers, all our 
Floricultural critics spoke aloud that our new system was the right and proper one, and there 
and then unanimously resolved that We should bo presented with the Gold Medal— but we never got 
it — probably from the scarcity of material to make it. 

Shirley Hibberd, Esq., Gardeners’ Magazine, Nov. 22, speaks thus “ At the last meeting of the 
Floral Committee, Messrs. Cannell & Sons showed a lot of cut flowers of all the sections mounted on 
green moss in the manner of roses. About nine-tenths of the cultivators of these flowers would find 
it impossible to follow the excellent example, but the practical lesson has its value, for if green moss 
is not everywhere obtainable there may be some suitable substitutes in the world that town amateurs 
could secure for the purpose. For the present we must jog trot with our green boards, and keep tho 
green moss in mind as a pleasant thing to dream about. ” 

At the great National Show at the Royal Aquarium, where we had exhibits extending 40 ft. in 
length, representing all the sections of Chrysanthemums, the entire public was in favour Of the 
system, the mechanical formal green flat boards near on the other side was frequently contrasted, 
and the difference was something immense. We all know that large glaring flowers without green, 
half their charm of beauty is lost, whereas by this system a natural green can be added and their 
own lovely foliage can be shown, which gives the whole an exquisite charm, and all societies must 
evontally offer prizes for the best blooms set up in a rose box in this manner : a box 4 ft. 6 in. long, 
back 6 in. high, front 4 in. high, made to exhibit twenty-four roses, will stage cither of the following 
■—twelve incurved (three to four blooms to the bunch), twelve recurved (ditto), twelve varieties of 
Japanese (ditto), twelve large Anemones (ditto), eighteen Pompons or eighteen Pompon Anemones 



Exhibition blooms (cut) are very expensive to grow, and good flowers cannot be supplied less than Is. each 
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(ditto). Cut the flowers, and wire each separately, so that the blooms can be faced in any direction, 
bunching three together with a bit of moss between ; and so that they are a nice distance from bloom 
to bloom, and arranged to height, colour and size nicely, it will be necessary to have zinc tubes 1 J 
inches in diameter and about 4 inches long, with a flat foot stand to keep them erect, and place them 
in accordance with the height of the box, so that when all is done they show one continuous face, 
•every flower in its proper position ; one half-inch cut too high or too low will destroy its artistic 
arrangement. When carried out well, such an exhibit will be the pride of the show. A thick 
circular piece of cardboard at the back of the flowers of the Japanese, large Anemones, and incurved 
flowers to hold up their petals ; that is, cut a round the size required, and make a hole in the centre 
of the card for the stem, cut to the outside, and pin in the shape of a lamp shade, with a bit of raffia 
round the stem, which will hold it up in its place ; this, together with some nice stub moss, for the 
•surface of box, is all that is necessary ; the other few details can be seen to as it is being proceeded 
with. 

For Box, Tubes, Wire, and Scissors, send for particulars. 

HOW TO CROW FOR DECORATION. 

Cuttings must be taken off and rooted in a single pot in 
January and gradually grown on in a cold greenhouse or 
frame, and as they gain size so they must be shifted into 
larger pots and placed back in a frame with all the light 
and. air possible, but frost must not touch them. If for 
specimen plants they must have the extreme points taken 
out with the point of a knife when about 9 inches high so 
as to make side shoots and form a good bushy plant. The 
first fine weather in May place them out of doors. 

It now matters little what system of training may be 
pursued —whether the plants be trained to a single stem, 
formed into a bush, or be compressed into a pancake, as it was 
the fashion with Pompons with some, — the following general 
rules must be observed if the best results are to be secured. 

First, there must be no crowding the plants together ; but, 
on the contrary, each must stand clear and distinct, with 
the full light shining upon it, and without the branches of 
any touching each other. To effect this the best plan is 
to plunge the plants about half the depth of the pots in 
coal ashes, in rows a sufficient distance apart to admit a 
man passing between them without injuring the plants. 

Care should be taken that the plants do not root through 
the pots, for if they do the check they will sustain will be 
very injurious to the development of the flowers ; therefore, 
to prevent this, it will be necessary to move the pots once, 
if not twice a week, or to save time, place each pot on a piece 
of slate or tile. Secondly, the plants should be trained 
without delay ; that is, each branch must receive the sup- 
port ot a neat stake of sufficient length to answer the 
purpose when the plant is full grown. The arrangement 
of the branches must be systematically done, and the 
ligatures should be neat but not tight. Thirdly, water 
must be regularly supplied, so that the plants never know 
the want of it — that is, they must never flag — and manure 
water may be given once or twice a week without the 
slightest fear of injury. The Chrysanthemum is a most vo- 
racious feeder ; guano in the proportion of one ounce to each gallon of water, or cow manure and soot 
made into liquid will aid, but our “Real Manure” will be found much the best to bring up the 
colours and size, and should be used during October twice a week, this will assist in carrying all 
exhibitors to victory. Of course, as the plants make vigorous growth, from April to the 1st of July, 
the longest shoots must have their points taken out, to make them bushy ; and, in the course of time, 
all will begin to show their flower buds. 

To secure these of the finest quality, the conditions which we have laid down must be strictly 
observed — there must be perfect maturation of the wood ; for without ripe wood there can be no fine 
flowers. Nothing is more common than to hear people exclaim, “Dear me! what splendid flowers 
you have : my plants are much larger than yours, but the flowers are comparatively small.” This . 
arises out of that little word “maturation” during August — well-ripened wood and large leathery 
leaves — from this the flowers are built up. All Chrysanthemums, however, produce many more flower 
buds than they can bring to good form and proper size ; and hence it is necessary to reduce the number, 
so as to concentrate the energies of the plant in the few retained. To obtain fine blooms, strong growth 
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is indispensable, and from these strong shoots at the time theyjare formed all side growth must be 
pinched oil' to throw all strength into 2 or 3 buds. No insect or mildew must be* allowed to touch it. 
About the middle or end of August, if closely watched, in the axle of the shoot a small bud will bo 
observed, and if the season is late, and the show early, it will be wise to nip out all side shoots gradu- 
ally and force all the growth into those buds ; thus, if monster blooms are desired, one should be left 
on each shoot of the large-flowering kinds, two or even more on the hybrid and pompons. Select! 
those favourably situated for display, and then remove the others as soon as you can get at them with a 
penknife or a pair of fine-pointed scissors. The sooner the wood buds are removed after the flower 
buds are formed, the finer those retained will become. As the flowers expand or show colour, the 
supply of manure water must be decreased in strength and quantity ; the plants must not on any 
account know the want of water, as the loss of supply for a single day will undo the work of the whole 
season. The best place to bloom the Chrysanthemum is in a light and airy greenhouse. The plants 
should be taken in upon the approach of frost ; but beyond protecting them from it or cold cutting 
winds, should be kept as cool as possible through their blooming, which will prolong the season as 
well as add to the beauty of the flowers. The Chrysanthemum is not much affected by disease ; 
sometimes the mildew may attack it and also the green fly and thrips. The latter may be removed by 
fumigation, and the former by dusting with sulphur, brown or black is the best and cheapest. 
Follow these directions, and fine flowers must be the result, such as are seldom seen. To grow 
Standards, a strong offset with a good root must be got early in the season, and the side eyes at the 
base of each leaf must be taken out, until it attains the required height, then bent down, and tlio 
side shoot trained to a wire frame 12 inches in diameter ; should any of the petals become loose and 
disarranged or otherwise different from the engraving, they must be placed gently in position by 
means of a pair of ivory or wood tweezers, and the flowers on the plant should be made perfect and 
like those for cut blooms. 

ARRANGING PETALS IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHIBITION 
(CALLED DRESSING). 

Those who dread and despair of the trouble, and fancy they cannot learn, will rail against the practice 
and its fairness, yet it has become the general and a chief merit that all incurved flowers should be 
presented as even and as regular in shape and size, and as widely distinct in colour as possible — shape, 
see engraving. Some blooms do not require manipulation such as Mrs. Bundle and her sports, Mr. 
G. Gleivny and Mrs. Dixm, Princess of IValcs and her sport, Mrs. Hcalc , and several others, but to get 
24 distinct varieties there is occasionally some deformity m petals, and a little irregularity, occasionally 
reflexed, and when so, one little bend with the tweezers guides it into the shape required. It some- 
times occurs more petals are produced than required, or a docayed one makes the whole confused 
or dirty, and when so, surely there can be no more harm removing them than you would a 
troublesome tooth or combing and blushing one’s hair, for the process is virtually the same, and 
so long as there is no addition to the flower, surely a little grooming in flowers may bo bestowed, 
which is done to every well harnessed horse. This little process, called dressing, has been so 
mystified as to appear nnleamable, whereas it can be pretty well mastered in a day ; and if a cultivator 
has any pluck and brain of his own, he will become efficient in a season. The first lesson is to clip 
off a strip of paper 3 inches long ,} nude, knife in hand, pass the thumb on one side of it and the 
knife on it tightly and bring it upwards, and three strokes will give you the incurve required ; then 
practice on a rough old bloom, first cupping and plugging up the flowers, pulling out the green eye 
or centre, as per engraving, to the required degree of tightness to bring the petals up so as to fill in the 
centre, and nearly all the dressing is done that is required. Some varieties, to get their centre high 
or well up, require to have their flowers suspended when developing their blooms ; flat flowers are 
very objectionable, and if this regulating and the tact and skill in growing flowers to nearly approach 
perfection at our exhibitions is not adopted, many w'ould say, “I have flowers in my back yard as 
good as those ; I shall never care to see another show.” In fact, there is little or no beauty in a loose 
incurved flower. The strong growth of Chrysanthemums is of the first importance, and without 
blooms are full size none can be said to be good ; but with vigorous growth even some of the old 
inferior varieties come splendid, and often cause a sensation, and give satisfaction under the improved 
system of cultivation. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, SUPPOSED WRONG TO NAME. 

There always will be this complaint going on even at large shows, and after judges have finished 
you will hear the same thing, and sometimes correctly so ; judges are not generally well versed in 
varieties, more especially the Japanese, and how can it be expected with so many introduced fresh 
every year ? And again, we have had three distinct-coloured flowers on the same plant ; they are very 
sportive plants ; we even had a Lord Wolscley revert to its original colour. Many varieties assume 
• three totally different characters, first when half expanded, fully expanded, and going out of bloom. 
This catalogue gives and describes the general appearance ; and it is easy for intermediate colours to 
be mistaken for other similar varieties, and blame cast on the nurseryman. It is the shape of the blooms 
and petals that must be looked at before deciding. Of course, amongst so many hundreds, mistakes 
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arc always liable ; but with the care we take it is most unlikely. We have plenty of room and eon- 
vemence, and employ the best of men and keep them always amongst this family, making them 
responsible. So familiar are they with them, they can name most of the varieties by their foliage 
and everv one by their flowers, consequently we warrant all true to name. 

n * was year 1843 that my father took me to the first Chrysanthemum show, held in the 

Corn Exchange at Norwich, and in 1850 came to London and resided opposite Forsyth’s Nursery Stoke 
IS ewington ; attended for the first time the Stoke Newington Show held at the Manor Rooms, the Crystal 
1 alace, and the monster show at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and Mr. Salter’s Versailles Nursery, 
nearly all the principal shows held since, and hold the First Prize awarded to any resident on the south 
side of the river Thames, and was the whole and sole founder of the Brixton Hill Society. I have seen 
the gradual rise of their cultivation from one bloom on a plant in 5 inch pots, to plants 10 feet across. 
Consequently I have probably had more to do with the Chrysanthemum than any other grower, which 
enables me to speak with some authority.— H. Cannell, Sen. 

How to Grow Dwarf Plants for Grouping, and how the First Prize was got at Kingston. 

From the “ Gardeners’ Magazine.” 

It is not, perhaps, possible to say anything that is really new with reference to the cultivation of 
Chrysanthemums, and instead of attempting to do so I shall explain as briefly and clearly as I can a 
system which has been found to afford most satisfactory results. I like to take the cuttings as soon 
after the plants have flowered as possible, or while they are in flower, for this reason : that the cuttings 
at that time are stouter and stronger than when left for some time afterwards. There is not much 
gained otherwise by striking them so early. I have had good results from cuttings taken in February. 
They seem to come in more readily at the proper time, and if strong cuttings could be made sure of 
then it would perhaps be best to propagate the stock in that month. I attribute much to the moro 
general earlier taking of the bud in later years, and, consequently, early flowering, to the desire to get 
them struck and potted on so early. Many of our best and most successful exhibitors put each 
cutting separately in a small thumb pot, and when struck shift them on without damaging a root. 
When circumstances will allow it is decidely the best plan. Where it is not convenient to proceed as 
above, I should insert the cutting in large sixties, not more than three in each. In all cases fill the pots 
with a nice light mixture, consisting of equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, and place in a 
cold frame or pit, and keep close and protect from frost until struck. As soon as they are rooted, pot 
oil separately, and employ largo sixties or three-inch pots and add to the compost a little more loam 
than, for the cutting pots, and a little well-rotted manure, preferably from a mushroom bed, and 
rub it through a fine sieve. Care [should be taken to name every plant separately as the potting-off 
pi oceecis. 

Not more tlian one cutting pot, unless of the same variety, should be turned out on the potting 
bench at the same time, as the varieties are likely to he mixed, and much inconvenience causeS 
at flowering time. Place back in a cold box or pit close together for a time, until the roots are running 
freely in the new soil. They should then be opened out a bit to prevent being drawn. By the end 
of February the pots will be full of roots, and they will require shifting into six-inch pots. 

I always use six-inch pots, as the size smaller is hardly large enough for them. Return to frames 
again, and upon all occasions from the time that they have taken root admit plenty of air whenever 
the weather will allow, except for a few days after they have been shifted, when they should bo 
sprinkled and kept a little closer. On fine days draw the lights entirely off, and so gradually 
harden them that they can be put out altogether at the earliest moment the weather will allow, 
ft is not safe in any season to put them out altogether until the first or second week in April. I have 
moro than once had to take them back to the pit again when wo have removed them from under glass 
in March and run the risk of having them cut off by frost. 

When taken outside the plants should be placed in an open but sheltered place on a good bed 
of coal-ashes. They should not be allowed to become dry at any time, and after they have filled their 
pots with roots a little soot-water or weak liquid manure from a tank will not only not do them any 
harm, but will strengthen and benefit them. It is at this time, say the end of May or beginning of 
June, that Chrysanthemums require little attention and fore-thought, especially if the cultivator 
requires some dwarf plants for the decoration of a conservatory. The plants should now be about 
eighteen to thirty inches high, according to the variety, and many of them with the second break just 
started. Between the 1st and 6tli of June I should cut down the plants of the Princess of Tech, Hero of 
Stoke Newington , Jardin des Plantes , and all the late-flowering varieties, and should continue to cut a 
few down every other day till the 16th or 20tli of the month. 1 cut down last year into the hard wood at 
heights ranging from six inches to twelve inches from the surface, and have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the result. There is one thing I should say with reference to cutting down. It made me a little later 
than I anticipated. The cutting down throws them back more, as they are longer breaking from the 
hard than from the soft wood. Consequently, for exhibition purposes, you want your bud to appear by 
the first week or the middle of September to obtain a good substantial flower. For home display it does 
not matter much ; in fact, it is much better and more serviceable to have them a little late than to be 
too early. Another thing I must explain. I did not commence to cut down till the 16th of June 
that year, and finding it too late, I have advised an earlier date, which would bring the flowering time 
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about right. For the production of blooms for exhibition purposes in a cut state, I should certainly not 
recommend the cutting-down system, but only a slight cutting back of the top of plants whilst in 6-inch 
pots of Mrs. George Rundle, Prince Alfred, Prince of Wales, Beverley, and other early-flowering varie- 
ties, if I thought they were making their first breaks too soon, so as to throw them back a week or so, to 
bring them in bloom with the othors. Those which are cut down close should be stood by themselves 
and have the water withheld for a time from the roots, and receive a slight sprinkling overhead with a 
waterin'* can. After they have started into growth thin out the young shoots, leaving from three to 
six of the strongest breaks. After the latter have attained a length of about six inches give the final 
shift which may be into nine or ten inch pots. The cultivator will find that those which have not been 
cut down will be ready for their final shift before the others. Ten-incli pots are quite large enough, 
and I would mention that 1 am not such an advocate for large pots now as I was a few years since. 

The compost I should recommend for this and the previous shift is one formed with about two- 
thirds good yellow loam or top spit of a pasture that lias been laid up and well rotted and one-third ot 
well-rotted cow-dung, leaf-mould, and good sharp sand in about equal proportions. It silted at all, it 
should be through a very coarse sieve, and only for the purpose of mixing the compost and to ensure a 
more thorough search for grubs, worms, &c., that may be in the soil. The pots and crocks should be 
dean and the drainage be prepared by laying one large piece of crock over the bottom and a layer ot 
smaller ones in the usual way. It is, however, far better to put a few small crocks in the bottom and. 
then lay a few broken half-inch bones or some horn shavings over them. The banes and horn shavings 
form excellent food for strong roots that aro usually found among the drainage. In the filial shift the 
hall should be kept rather low to allow of a top dressing later on after they have set their buds, t ress 
the soil down rather firm with a thick lath or stick and stand the plants in an open position on planks, 
boards or anything available, to prevent their rooting through, or 1 he worms finding tlieir way into 
the pots. A favourite place to stand them is beside a gravel path in the kitchen garden, and a 
capital piace it is, provided it is a little sheltered from the high winds that usually are so destructive 
to them ill September and October. In this position they have the full benefit of the light and air, 
so beneficial to them for the proper maturation of the wood, so necessary for the production of sound 
buds and good shaped flowers. The tall examples should be staked as soon as potted, and there is no 
better wav of supporting them than tlio usual way of driving in a good stout stake or post and strain- 
in" a wire along to which to tie all the sticks. They should be well looked alter and supported with 
a tie as fast as they make their growth. Neglect in this respect has frequently to be paid dearly for 
bv the loss of shoots. The plants that I shall term the low “cut downs will not require the stake 
and wire, but as their breaks become strong they will want tying out with some nice hazel or other 
stick about tlirco feet liigh, shaping the plants according to the number of shoots. 

1 should take (i.c., secure) the buds of the “ cut downs” as soon as they make their appearance, which 
in ordinary seasons will be about the end of August, and then commence giving liquid manure. House 
sewa«e is a capital liquid for Chrysanthemums, but when a liquid has to be made I should prepare it 
bv putting one bushel of cow-manure, half a bushel of fowl-dung, and half a bushel of soot in a coarse 
hemp bag? and then throw it into a tank or large tub of water. The bag should be well poked about 
with a stick to get the goodness out of the manure without having the sediment. If 1 had no animal 
manure I should recommend Clay’s Fertilizer as a top dressing. It may be mixed with the soil m 
potting in the proportion of a six-inch potful to a bushel of soil. Guano-water may be prepared m the 
proportion of a thumb potful to a three gallon can of water, but Clay s Fertilizer is the safest of the 
artificial manures. If any buds make their appearance on the ball plants at the end ot July or the 
be"inning of August 1 certainly should not take them, but should cut the shoot back a leaf or two to 
a °ood strong break. 1 have been tempted many times to leave early buds, but they are, to say the 
least, promising at first, but most disappointing in the end ; for after watching their swelling up, and 
anticipating a fine flower, we often find them refuse to open kindly. From the middle of August to 
the middle of September is a good time for them to show their buds, and if the plants are healthy, 
and have sound wood and good foliage, feed them liberally but safely, and good results will follow. 

From the 8tli to the lltli October is a good time foi housing, and a cool Peach house orvmeryis the 
best place for them. Animal manure is rather objectionable to use in a conservatory or greenhouse 
on account of the smell. 1 therefore generally use artificial manure as a top dressing, and then add a 
little top dressing of loam and manure from an exhausted mushroom bed or cow-manure, l should 
not use artificial heat for them at flowering time unless I was obliged, to keep out damp or log. Light 
and air are the proper elements to bring incurved blooms out .in their true colour and character, lhe 
Japanese varieties will stand more heat without being materially injured — in fact, some ot them almost 
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require the assistance of a little heat to bring out the large hard buds. 

The cutting-do\vn system is engaging considerable attention this year amongst 
diversity of c 



growers, and much 



: opinion prevails regarding the practice. It certainly is quite opposite to previous practice, 
but I am perfectly satisfied with the result, for by its aid I attained the object at which I aimed. It 
I had not adopted it I certainly should not have had such a display in the conservatory under my 
charge as I now have. The “cut downs” arc far less trouble than tall plants, and give less cause for 
anxiety in windy weather ; but, as already stated, it is necessary to grow some tall plants even, tor 
grouping, to raise up the bank of flowers to the required height. But for substance and heavy blooms 
for the exhibition board only there is nothing like the old system, provided you work your buds rightly 
and have them at the proper season. Early buds, as a rule, are too strong and coarse, and later buds 
swell more freely and kindly, and bring the best shaped flowers.— C. Orchard, Kingston-on- 1 names. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Raised and sent out by H. Cannell & Sons. 

NEATNESS — What every body says must be true, and all say that it is well named, and is the 
neatest if not the prettiest variety yet sent out. It is a quilled variety, rosy pink, pure white tips to 
each petal, for cut flowers a gem, and the admiration of ladies for all purposes of decoration. 3s. 

BLACK DOUGLAS — A large size Pompon with serrated petals of intense dark maroon-red, 
very striking in colour and very free. Awarded First Class Certificates by the Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and National Chrysanthemum Society. 2 s. 6 cl. 

MAID OF KENT — A Pompon producing an abundance of the best shaped flowers of any in 
this class, colour pure white, tinted rose round the lower petals ; from the visitors to our Chrysan- 
themums it won many ardent admirers. 2s. 6d. 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM, BEAUTY OF SWANLEY— Colour white, 
with a lovely bright purple suffused in outer petals, large flowers and very full, will mako a splendid 
back-iw flower, fine habit, must prove a good one. 3s. 

NEW SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Raised and sent out by H. Cannell & Sons. 

The stands of these exhibited at South Kensington, Royal Aquarium, Crystal Palace, Oxford, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and York, were certainly more attractive than last year, and the admiration 
of all. Next year we are quite sure that our new varieties will enhance our stand considerably 
for cut flowers. For house decoration they are simply lovely, and invaluable, and our advice is to all 
gardeners, if they wish to please the ladies, grow them by all means, they will give an abundance of 
flowers to Christmas with little trouble. 

MARY ANDERSON — The most lovely of all the singles, opening flowers pure white, when it 
attains its full size, and with age, becomes tinged with a delicate pink blush, habit, foliage, and growth 
of the incurved varieties, certainly the best single variety ever sent out ; has been greatly admired. 5s. 

MISS ROSE (Teesdale) — A lovely white, slightly stained with a pink blush, quite a favourite 
tint, fine blooms and exquisitely shaped single flowers. For home decoration the desideratum; awarded 
a First Class Certificate by the National Chrysanthemum Society. 2s. 6 cl. 

SIMS REEVES — An exquisite chestnut-red colour of the Japanese Section, fine habit and a 
most attractive variety. 2s. 6 cl. 

MRS. CAPEL— Of quite a distinct and attractive form, pretty shade of silvery blush, florets 
slightly tubular, moderate size ; free. 2s. 6 d. 

QUEEN OF THE YELLOWS— Is by far the best of the single yellows, large flowers, 
colour beautifully pure, a grand addition. 3s. 

CRUSHED STRAWBERRY— Japanese form, a very pretty and distinct variety. 2s. 6 cl. 

NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MAID OF ATHENS — Pure white, very large flower, broad petals ; a fine late variety 

MARY SALTER— Pure white, broad-petalled large flower ; very effective, and quite distinct 
from the preceding 

ROB ROY— Centre orange-red, shaded golden yellow, outer petals rosy carmine ; a fine globular 
flower 

* 

TUBIFLORUM — Delicate pale rosy mauve, passing to white ; a flower of novel form and aspect. 

LARGE-FLOWERED. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE — Bright yellow, shaded with orange ; a compact semi-globose flower 

TALFOURD SALTER— Bright red, shaded carmine, margined and tipped orange-yellow, 
reflexed flower ; good showy variety. First Class Certificate, N. C. S. 

NEW POMPON. 

ORANGE QUILL — Bright orange-yellow, striated with scarlet ; a very attractive variety 
Price 3s. fid. each ; the set of seven, 21s. 




THE SCARLET CRIMSON CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Raised by AY. H. Cullingford, Esq., Thillimore Gardens, Kensington, which affords ns double 
pleasure in sending out this English raised variety. Nothing since the introduction of Mrs. Bundle 
equals it for beauty, distinctness, and value ; colour nearly approaching the deep crimson-maroon 
Zonal Pelargonium, Henry Jacoby. Splendid habit and free-flowering, and for general decoration, as 
a recurved variety, it is truly grand. First Class Certificates Royal Horticultural and National 
Chrysanthemum Societies, and Crystal Palace. 5s. each. 

Gardeners' Magazine, 22 nd November, 1884. 

Crystal Palace Chrysanthemum Society. — Messrs. Cannell & Sons’ staged Chrysan- 
themum Culling fordii, a very distinct and effective variety, bearing medium-sized reflexed 
flowers, of a brilliant crimson-scarlet colour. A First Class Certificate was awarded. 

Garden, November 22nd, 1884. 

A First Class Certificate to Messrs. Cannell & Sons’ for Chrysanthemum, Cidlingfordii, 
the splendid English-raised variety, its large bright crimson-red flowers are telling and 
attractive. 
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NEW EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Raised and sent out by H. Cannell & Sons. 

Both the undermentioned will be found quite distinct and useful for decoration and plunging out in 
pots during August and September ; colours as names denote. 

YELLOW BEDDER. | WHITE BEDDER. 

2s. each. 



NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM “ CULLINGFORDII.” 
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NEW 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1885. 

VARIOUS RAISERS. 

FIBERTA — Rich canary yellow, good habit ; an acquisition. 2s. 

SALTER’S EARLY BLUSH — Quite distinct, light pink, delicately shaded lilac. Is. 6d. 
YELLOW MADAME DESGRANGE — A sport from the well known and useful white 
variety. Received First Class Certificates. Is. 6rf. 



JAPANESE VARIETIES. 



BELLE EtOILE 
COQUETTE DE CASTILLE 
CCEUR FIDDLE 
DOMINATION 
ENCHANTERESSE 
EUGENE MEZARD 
JUPITER 

lakmE 

LACINIATA ROSEA 
LA TRAVIATA 
LA FRANCE 
LE SURPRENANTE 
L’ADORABLE 



L’AUBE MATINALE 
L’IN CRO YABLE 
L’lNTROUVABLE 
M. J. H. LAING 
M. GHYS 
M. PAUL FABRE 
M. M. THIBAUT ET KETE- 
LEER 

M. A. VILMORIN 
M. RAOUX 
M. VINTOUSKI 
M. GARNIER 
M. BOUCET 



M. FREEMAN 
M. YVON 
M. MARGOTTIN 
M. DIXON 
M. DAVIS 

M. HARMAN PAYNE 
MDLLE. MELANIE FABRE 
MDME. CANNELL 
MDME LAING 
NEC PLUS ULTRA 
PELICAN 
ROSE CELESTE 
SOUV. DE HAARLEM. 



EARLY-FLOWERING JAPANESE. 



BOUQUET ESTIVAL 
EtE FLEURI 



FLEUR dEt£ 



MANDARIN 

ROI DES PRECOCES. 



PxEONIA-FORMED FLOWERS. 

etoile fleurie; [ M. viviand-morel. 



POMPON VARIETIES. 

' EXPOSITION DE CHALON | LA FAVORITE 

NEW YORK. 



FIMBRIATED VARIETIES. 

BELLE NAVARRAISE | CCEUR-JOIE. 

EARLY-FLOWERING POMPON VARIETIES. 

LA BIEN-AIMEE I POMPONIUM 

PETIT MIGNON | SURPRISE. 

Price on Application. 



THE TWO CHAMP IQNfS., 

It should he remembered that we have grown, flowered, atad tested the entire family of Chrysanthe- 
mums, and cut out one hundred and fifty varieties not wanted, and next year wo hope still further to 
reduce them. This is why our List is not so unnecessarily long as many others. It will thus be seen 
the great pains we bestow, and spare amateurs the annoyance of growing inferior kinds. 

Our Southern Champion Grower speaks of our new Illustrated Guide and Catalogue thus : — 

Mr. E. Molyneux, Svvanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, December Sth, 18S4. 

Sir, — It is a pleasure to look through such a Catalogue. Your synonyms are admirable — so clear, 
quite the thing which is needed ; so many names are often confusing. In your case they cannot be. 
It is the most complete Catalogue I have seen. 

And it should further be remembered that all Catalogues following this will in all probability bo 
taken or copied from ours. 

Our Eorthern Champion Grower, Mr. AV. Mease, writes thus : — 

Liverpool, December 1 lth, 1S84. 

* Cuttings received. Very pleased. They are very fine. 
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NEW INTRODUCTIONS from JAPAN and CHINA. 

25 varieties. These we fully expect will give us quite a fresh and decided feature 
in all our Chrysanthemum displays. 

INCURVED VARIETIES. 

MRS. C. W. WHEELER — Immense perfect-shaped flowers, having outside petals orange, 
and deep red centre ; very distinct 

MRS. GEO. W. CHILDS — In shape like the preceding variety ; outside petals white, dark 
rose inside 

GORGEOUS — Golden yellow, a magnificent variety ; early and distinct 

MOONLIGHT — Immense flowers of pure white : this may he described as a white Temple of 
Solomon ■ 

W. K. HARRIS — This variety forms perfect balls of nankeen-yellow ; at first it shows a light 
red centre 

J. LOVERING — Immense flowers ; white petals outside, striped and mottled with pink inside ; 
very pleasing 

DUCHESS — Enormous red flowers ; very free and distinct 

DAVID ALLAN — Very large ; chromo-yellow outside, centre cinnamon-red 

GOLDEN PRINCE — Primrose-yellow, very free ; not very large, but a great acquisition. 

JAPANESE VARIETIES. 

HON, JOHN WELSH— Dark lake ; a new colour in Chrysanthemums ; free and good 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD — Brightest carmine, large flowers and very distinct 
H. WATERER— Enormous flower of great substance, flat ; yellow’, with copper centre 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR— Immense rose flowers, opening in whorls ; this was exhibited 
measuring more than 7 inches across 

MRS. WM. MENOKE- Brightest yellow, with slender petals of peculiar shape ; very distinct 
and pleasing, late 

h, L. HARRIS — Bright cinnamon-red — a now and fine colour ; distinct and good, late 
MINNIE MILLER — Dark rose, very free flowering ; this may be described as the best rose- 
coloured variety 

GLORIOSUM — Beautiful lemon colour, very free flowering ; particularly good for commercial 
purposes, and one of the earliest 

DELICATUM— Blush, very large, petals broad and flat, tapering to a point 
J. COLLINS— Immense large flat flowers of copper-bronze ; a self-coloured variety 
BICOLOR — Enormous large flat flowers, red, striped with orange ; lasts long in flower 
LORD BYRON — A magnificent large variety ; very distinct orange, tipped with red 
JESSICA — White, very long petals, shows a lemon eye when fully expanded ; a great bloomer 
FIMBRIATUM — Most delicate pink, fringed ; a general favourite 
SYRINGA — Lilac, of immense size, centre petals increasing, other petals very irregular 
SNOWSTORM — Pure white, distinct and free — hence its name. 

AMERICAN SEEDLINGS. 

CHRISTMAS EVE — Magnificent white, each petal curves and twists, the whole forming a ball 
of peculiar appearance ; the latest of all Chrysanthemums— good at Christmas 
MRS. VANNAMAN — Cherry-red, very large and perfectly distinct 
WHITE DRAGON — Pure white, similar in other respects to Golden Dragon 
GOLDEN QUEEN — Fine deep yellow, large and late ; a great bloomer 

W. L. SCHEFFER — Large bold flower, petals erect and double ; a decidedly distinct white 
variety. 

Price on application. 



From Messrs. W. & G. Drovek, West Street, Fareham, 
Gentlemen, — The cuttings we had from you turned out well, and we took twenty-six prizes with 
them last season at various Shows. 
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AMERICAN NEW SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



AMERICA — Opening blush, changing to 
white, large and fine 

DR. HOGG — Rich velvety crimson, fine and 
effective 

HARRIET THORPE — Blush passing to white, 
beautiful, late 

JAMES Y. MURKLAND — Of the finest 
snowy-white, superb 

JOHN W. CHAMBERS— Golden yellow, late 

MRS. C. L. ALLEN— Deep rose, pure white 
ring, fine 

MRS. S. LYON — White, creamy shade at 
base, immense size 

PETER HENDERSON— Pure lemon yellow, 
large and fine 

Is. Od. 



PRESIDENT ARTHUR— Bright golden yel- 
low, fine habit 

PYRETHRUM — Light pinlc, shaded lavender, 
white ring round disc, early 

SEPTIMUS LYON— Pure golden yellow on 
the upper surface, lower surface of peculiar 
apricot red ; quite a gem 

W. A. HARRIS — Deep bronze on a pure 
golden yellow ground, novel and distinct 

W. FALCONER— Of a deep red-pink, (lowers 
immense 

ZEPHYR — Delicate straw or cream colour, disc 
large, bright gold colour, remarkable, 
each. 



AMERICAN NEW DOUBLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



ANNIE THORPE— Opening blush, afterwards 
forming complete round snowy-white balls, line 
variety 

BONNIE ROSE — Deep rose on upper surface, 
under, silvery pink, distinct 
JULIUS SCHARFF — Rich violet amaranth, 
large and fine 

KING OF PRIMROSES— Upper surface prim- 
rose yellow, faintly striped rose, dwarf and free 
MRS. ROBERTSON — Large creamy white, 
lavender-mauve shade of colour at base of petals, 
large 

- Is. 61 



MRS. W. A. HARRIS — Delicate shaded 
creamy white and flesh pink colour, early 

MR. W. BARR— Bright crimson, pure yellow 
points 

PERFECTION — Shaded pink, white and 
lavender, fine 

POCAHONTAS — Snowy white, grand heads 
of flower 

MRS. N. HALLOCK— Snowy white, a really 
valuable acquisition 

MR. N. HALLOCK- Delicate silvery-blush, 
fine for decoration 

’. each. 



When ordering, please quote edition of Catalogue, as the numbers are occasionally revised. 

LARGE-FLOWERING INCURVED VARIETIES. 

FOR CUT BLOOMS. 

Those varieties marked with a (*) are those that have been exhibited, and were amongst the winning 
classes at tlio principal Shows throughout England. All those with a (+) are the best for exhibition 
specimen plants. (+) In the Japanese those that flower in the latter part of September and early part 
of October. (II) In the Japanese, producing medium-sized flowers, very free, useful for decorative 



purposes. 

1. AUREUM MULTIFLORUM — Very 
bright pure yellow ; fine front row flower 

2. ‘+ANTONELLI— Salmon-orange 

3. AREGINA, syn. INNER TEMPLE— 
Magenta-crimson, ^distinct 

4. AIMEE FERRIERE— White, tipped pink 

5. ‘ANGELINA, syn. PRESIDENT SAN- 
DERSON — Golden amber, shaded cinnamon, 
fine exhibition flower 

6 . ‘ALFRED SALTER — Deep rosy pink, 
large and fine^ 

7. * ABBE PASSAGLIA — Brassey amber, 
fine front row flower. 

8 . ‘BEAUTY— Delicate blush 

10. *+ BARBARA — Rich bright golden yellow, 

11. BLONDE BEAUTY— White, tipped pale 
rose 

12. ‘BRONZE JARDIN DES PLANTES— 
Bronze and yellow 

13. ‘BARON BEUST, syn. BERNARD 
PALLISY — Red chestnut, tipped with gold 

14. * +BEVERLEY— Creamy white, broad in- 
curved florets of fine form 



15. CATHERINE TALFOURD — Golden 
amber 

18. ‘CHERUB — Golden amber, tinted bronze 

19. CASSANDRA— White, tipped rose 

22. ‘DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER— Broad 
waxy petals, the back of the petals being beau- 
tifully striped with rose-carmine ; finely in- 
curved. Is. each 

23. DUCHESS OF ROXBURGH— Orange 
and rose 

24. DR. ROZAS, Syn. DR. ROGERS — 
Purple-crimson, incurved, and very fine 

28. DUPONT DE L’EURE — Bronze, stiff 
petals. Is. 

27. DUKE OF TECK — Rosy mauve, suffused 
white, very distinct 

30. ‘EMPRESS EUGENIE-Delicate rose-lilac 

31. *+EVE — Sulphur-white, a delicate flower 

32. *f EMPRESS OF INDIA, syn. LADY ST. 
CLAIR, MRS. CUNNINGHAM, SNOW- 
BALL, and WHITE QUEEN — White, very 
large and fine 

33. ‘ENAMEL— Blush-white, very fine 



C 
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34. ‘EMILY DALE— Palo straw colour, sport 
from Queen of England. Is. 

40. ‘+FAUST— Crimson-purple, very full ; line 

41. FINGAL — Eose- violet, with lighter back, 
showy flower, but coarse 

44. ‘GLOBE WHITE— A flower of exquisite 
form and purity 

47. GENERAL SLADE— Indian-red, tipped 
with orange 

48. ‘GOLDEN EAGLE, syn. ORANGE 
PERFECTION — Indian-red and gold 

49. "+GENBRAL BAINBRIGGE — Dark 
orange-amber, gold centre 

50. ‘+GOLDEN EMPRESS— Clear primrose- 
yellow, fine show flower 

51. ‘GOLDEN QUEEN OF ENGLAND— 
Golden canary, large and fine 

52. ‘GOLDEN JOHN SALTER — Golden 
yellow, changing to amber 



53. ‘+GOLDEN BEVERLEY— Golden yellow, 
beautifully incurved show flower 

54. ‘GLORIA MUNDI — Bright yellow, dwarf 
habit, and very free 

56. *+G U E R N S E Y NUGGET— Primrose 
yellow, large 

60. ‘HERO OF STOKE NEWINGTON— 
Rosy blush, slightly shaded purple 

62. HEREWARD— Large purple, silvery back, 
finely incurved 

6 4. f HETTY BARKER— Fine tinted blush, 
free and early 

72. ‘ISABELLA BOTT— Delicate pearl-white, 
tinted rosy lilac, finely incurved 

73. JEANNE D’ARC — Pure white, grand 
flower, tipped lilac. Is. 6 d. 

76,‘JARDIN DES PLANTES — Bright 
golden yellow, splendid colour 




INCURVED CUT FLOWER FOR EXHIBITION. 



77. ‘JOHN SALTER, syn. MR. HOWE— 
Cinnamon-red, orange centre ; one of the best loi 
exhibition. Is. 

78. LEON LEQUAY— Beautiful deep rose, 
full and fine 

79 ‘LORD ALCESTER, syn. PRINCESS 
IMPERIAL and BRUCE FINDLAY— A prim- 
rose coloured sport from Empress of Indict \ a 
distinct and noble flower. Is. 6 d. 

80. LA CANDEUR— Large white globular 
flower, one of the best. Is. 

8 1 . *+L ADY HARDINGE— Delicate rose-pink, 
tipped with blush and yelloiv. Is. 

82. *tLADY SLADE— Soft lilac-pink, centic 
blush, beautifully incurved 

83. ‘LORD WOLSELEY— A sport from 
Prince Alfred; it resembles its parent in general 
fonn, but is larger, of more substance, and of a 
bronzy hue, distinct. Awarded two First Class 
Certificates. Is. 



84. ‘LADY TALFOURD— Delicate rose-lilac, 
silvery back, finely incurved 

SS.HlORD DERBY, syn. ODORATUM 
PURPUREUM — Dark purple, finely incurved 

86. ‘LADY CAREY — Largo rose, lilac with 
silvery back 

87. LORD CLYDE— Purple 

88. *LE GRAND — Fawn colour, tinted with 
rosy peach, extra large 

89. ‘tMABEL WARD, syn. BENDIGO— A 
golden yellow' sport from the well-known white 
variety, Eve 

90. MRS. J. CROSSFIELD — A sport from 
White Globe, white, tinted light pink, and in every 
way as regards shape equal to its parent. Is. 

96. ‘+MR. BRUNLEES — Indian-red, tipped 
gold ; a fine showy flower. Is. 

97. ‘MR. GLADSTONE- Dark chestnut-red, 
very fine. Is. 

99. MR. JAY — Bronzy red 
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100. MR. J. LANG — Splendid yellow, finely 
formed flower 

101. MR. W. H. MORGAN— A very fine large 
flower, of a bright yellow 

102. *MR. COBAY — Splendid flower, a sport, 
from Prince of IK ales, ruby-red colour 

103. “+MR. BUNN — A golden sport from 
Golden Beverley, fine flower. Is. 

104. *+MR. GEORGE GLENNY-A sport from 
Mrs. 0. Bundle, and like that variety possesses 
the most perfect bloom and the best habit of 
growth of any of this section ; straw colour 

105. *tMRS. G. RUNDLE— The most beau- 
tiful white Chrysanthemum in cultivation 

106. *+MRS. DIXON, syn. GOLDEN 
(GEORGE GLENNY and MRS. C. H. GLOVER 
— Splendid yellow sport from Mr. G. Glcnny 

107. *+MRS. HEALE — A sport from Princess 
■of Wales. Creamy white flowers of exquisite 
form. Is. 

109. “MRS. SHARPE syn. INCOGNITO — 
Rich pinkish rose 

110. “+MRS. W. HALIBURTON — Light 
creamy white 

111. 'MRS. SHIPMAN— A sport from Lady 
llardingc. Beautiful fawn, shaded, fine and 
distinct. Is. 

113. MISS HOPE— Delicate lilac. 

114. MRS. TODMAN — A sport from Lion 
Lcquay. Rosy mauve, incurred notched florets, 
reverse silvery, splendid globose flower, distinct. 
Is. 

115. MISS MARECHAUX, syn. THURZA 
—White, good and late. Is. 

124.*+NOVELTY — Blush, large ; requires culti- 
vation, but fine when well done 



125/NIL DESPERANDUM — Large, dark 
red and orange, fine and showy 

131. *+P RI N CESS OP WALES, syn. 
BEAUTY OF ST. JOHN’S WOOD, and 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA — Pearl-white, 
tinted with rosy lilac, very fine. Is. 

132. *+PRINCESS TECK, syn. CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER and PRINCESS MARY— Blush 
white, large, and full ; very useful for late flowering 

134. “PRINCESS BEATRICE — Beautiful 
lively tint of rosy pink ; a fine show flower. Is. 

135. *+PRINCE ALFRED— Silvery rose-crim- 
son, large and fine 

136. *+PRINCE OF WALES— Dark purple- 
violet, finely incurved. 

137. *1 PINK PERFECTION, syn. MISS 
MARY MORGAN and PINK PEARL— Delicate 
pink, large, and of exquisite form 

143.“+QUEEN OF ENGLAND, syn. HER 
MAJESTY — Blush, fine form 

146. "REV. J. DIX-Orange-red, light centre. Is. 

1 47. “REFULGENCE — Rich purple-maroon, 
very attractive. Is. 

148. “REV. C. BO YES— Bright shiny crimson, 
broad petals 

149. RIVAL LITTLE HARRY — Golde* 
bronze 

150. “SIR S. CAREY — Dark brown chestnut 
with golden points 

154. SIR B. SEYMOUR — Broad incurved 
petals, bronzy red. Is. 

155. “ST. PATRICK, syn. BEETHOVEN— 
Bronzy red ; fine 

166.*+VENUS-Lilac-peach, large and beautiful 

169. *tWHITE VENUS— Pure white, with fine 
broad incurved waxy petals 

170. YELLOW PERFECTION— Golden yel- 



low, good form 
Seed saved from the best varieties, 2s. 6 d. per pkt. 



REFLEXED FLOWERS, LARGE. 

All this class turn their petals outwards, hence recurved. (See engraving, La Vierye, No. 736). 
Strange to say, nearly every one has a capital habit, and cau be grown into specimens for exhibition. 



176. ARIADNE — Cream and rose, fine 

178.*+ALFONSO — Bright crimson, tipped 
gold, late, very showy 

181. CRIMSON VELVET— Beautiful 
velvet-crimson. Is. 

182. “i'BEAUTlS DU NORD -Violet -carmine, 
can be shown as a Japanese 

183. CLOTH OF GOLD— Golden yellow Is. 

188. “fCHEVALIER DOMAGE — Brightgold, 
splendid colour 

189. *tCHRISTINE— Peach, good • 

194. “tDR. SHARPE — Magenta-crimson, one 
of the finest for specimens ; violet-scented 

198. “+EMPEROR OF CHINA, syn. WEBB’S 
QUEEN — Silver white, a very attractive variety 

199. FLOCON DE NIEGE — Vertical petals, 
pure snow-white. Is. 

201. +FELICITY — Pure white, lemon coloured 
centre ; extra fine 

202. G. STEVENS -Compact blooms, flat 
florets, crimson-chocolate, slightly incurved in 
centre, showing the gold under surface. First 
Class Certificate. Is. 



2Q5. “tGOLDEN CHRISTINE— Golden bull', 
large 

206. *fGAZELLE — Bright crimson, tipped yel- 
low, large, and of fine form 

207. *+GARIBALDI— Ficiy red, very showy 

208. HERMOINE— Blush white 

211. “f JULIE LAGRAVERE— Velvety crim- 
son ; fine 

21 2. t JEWESS— Red and orange 

215. “+KING OF CRIMSONS — Rich crim- 
son ; fine. Is. 

216. LITTLE BEAUTY, syn. UNDINE — 
White bordered, delicate rose-pinlc 

219. LA NEIGE— Pure white 

222. MOUNT ETNA— Bright red 

223. *+MRS. FORSYTH— Creamy white 

224. *fM. L. BARTHIERE— Tipped yellow 

229.*+ORANGE ANNIE SALTER— Bright 

orange 

232.“+PRINCE ALBERT — Bright crimson, 
large and fine. Is. 

234. “tPROGNE-Amarantli, colour very bright, 
violet scented. Is. 
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235. *PERLE DES BEAUT^S— Bright ama- 
ranth-crimson, light centre, flowers small 

236. PHIDIAS — A useful variety, rosy- 
blusli. Is. 

"TRIOMPHE DU NORD 



240. SALTERII — Deep red, passing to scarlet 
and shaded carmine, many of the centre florets 
golden yellow, spotted scarlet, scmi-globose flower, 
large and full. First Class Certificate. Is. 6<L 
— See Japanese varieties. Is. 




LARGE-FLOWERING ANEMONE OR QUILLED ASTER-LIKE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



A stand of these, when well-grown, has a most unique and beautiful appearance, and if once seen 
they would be grown by hundreds ; ai.d the same with Fomponc Anemone. 

The selection here made includes the best of this somewhat limited but very beautiful class. 
They should be exhibited in single flowers, like the Incurved. 



252. ACQUISITION — 

253. "EMPEROR — Large blush; sulphur 
centre, changing to dark cherry. Is. 

254. *EMPRESS — Very large, lilac, lighter 
centre ; one of the finest. Is. 



Rose-lilac, yellow centre, fine 

258.*FLEUR DE MARIE syn. GEORGE 
HOCK — A splendid large white flower 

263. GRACIEUSE — Silvery white, shaded 
rose-lilac, yellow centre ; very fine 
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264. ‘GEORGE SAND — Red, with bronze 
centre, very, attractive 

266. ‘GLUCK —Golden yellow ; fine flower 

270. ‘KING OF ANEMONES — Large crim- 
son-purple ; fine and distinct, useful for late 
flowering. Is. 

272. ‘LADY MARGARET — Double row of 
guard petals ; fine large white 

273. ‘LOUIS BON AMY— Lilac, high centre, 
fine 

276. MARGUERITE TELLEVILLE— Blush, 
high centre. Is. 

279. ‘MARGINATUM— Lilac- blush, rose centre 

280. ‘MARGUERITE DE YORK- Sulphur- 
yellow, large and fine 

281. ‘MARGUERITE D’ANJOU— Nankin 

282. MARGARET OF NORWAY— Red-gold 



283. MISS MARGARET— Pure white 

284. ‘MRS. PETHERS- Rosy lilac ; a beautiful 
large, flower. Is. 

285. ‘MADAME GODERAUX — Splendid 
large flower, creamy white, high centre 

290. PRINCESS MARGUERITE — Lilac- 
pink, centre lighter 

291. ‘PRINCESS LOUISE — Delicate rosy 
lilac, full high centre ; fine 

292. PRINCESS — White, shaded delicate 
lilac, large and fine 

293. ‘PRINCE OF ANEMONES — Large, 
lilac-blush, high centre 

297. ‘QUEEN MARGARET— Rose-lilac, very 
pretty 

S00.*ST. MARGARET — Brassy orange ; 
distinct 



301. ‘SUNFLOWER — Large, sulphur-yellow centre. 



ANEMONE OR QUILLED ASTER-LIKE FLOWERED POMPONS 
FOR STANDS OF CUT BLOOMS. 




Amongst the many stands of flowers seen at Chrysanthemum exhibitions, none, in our opinion, 
surpass these for beauty of colour and chaste appearance. They should be exhibited three sprigs 
or shoots together with from 8 to 12 inches of stem and foliage. As their flower stems are very weak, 
and do not hold up their flowers well they should be strengthened with wire. 



306. AGLAIA — Blush, with high white centre 

307. *+ ANTONIUS -^Splendid canary-yellow, 
extra fine 

308. ‘ASTARTE — Bright brassy amber, full 
and high 

309. +ASTREA — Lilac-blusli, full 

Sll.'tCALLIOPE — Rich ruby - red, high 

centre ; fine 

321. *t JEAN HACHETTE —White, 
yellow centre ; late and fine 

323. ‘MADAME SENTIR-Pure white, 
very fine 

324. ‘MADAME CH ALON GE-Blusli, 
fine 

325. ‘+MADAME MONTELS— White, 
yellow centre ; distinct and fine 

326. *M ARGUERITE DE COI, syn. 
MARQUIS DE CROIX — Blush, pale 
yellow centre 

327. ‘MARGUERITE DE WILDE - 
MAR — Sulphur ; fine 

328. ‘+MAR1E STUART— Lilac-blush, 
high sulphur centre ; fine 

329. ‘MRS. WYNESS — Rose - lilac, 
high centre, free 

330. *+MISS NIGHTINGALE— Blush, 
sulphur centre, full and fine 

832.*+MR. ASTIE — Golden yellow, 
dwarf, and of fine form 

335. ‘PRESIDENT MOREL-Red, fine 

336. ‘i'PERLE — Deep rose 
‘QUEEN OF ANEMONES — 

Rosy red. 2s. 

340. ROSE MARGUERITE— Bright 
rose ; fine 

341. ‘fREGULUS— Cinnamon ; distinct 

345. ‘SIDONIE— Lilac and blush, high 

centre 

847. VIRGINALE, syn. Late Duchess 
and Madame Graem — Pure white ; this 
is the kind so much grown for the Christ- 
mas market _ 

849. ZOBEIDE — Light rose ; distinct 
and beautiful. 



313. ‘DICK TURPIN — Bright magenta, centre 
yellow 

315. ‘EUGENE LANJAULET— Bright yel- 
low, orange centre 

317.*tFIREFLY — Bright scarlet, high centre, 
fine colour. Is. 

319. ‘GRACE DARLING — Blush-lilac, high 
centre 
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FIMBRIATED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This Hybrid Pompon section, each beautifully and regularly scolloped, gives us a new class, which 
when known will be as general in every collection as Mcidllc. Martlic. 



352. ADifLE PRESETTE — I.osy lilac, very j 
pretty 

353. ARBRE DE NOEL — Deep orange, 
shaded red, tipped yellow ; distinct 

356. MDLLE. MATHILDE RAYNAUD— 
Carmine-rose, centre yellow, tipped white, 
splendid. Is. 

357. MONSIEUR CAMILLE — Amaranth, 
shaded bright rose 

358. MR. HOLMES — Orange-brown, slightly 
tipped yellow, large and fine, evenly notched, free 

359. "MARABOUT — A beautiful fringed 
white. Is. 

360. ‘MONSIEUR HOSTE— Of a beautiful 
deep-flesli colour, pretty and distinct 

361. MDLLE. D’ARNAUD — Violet -rose, 
tinted purple, tipped gold, very double and small. 
First Class Certificate. Is. 

362. POISSON D’OR— Deep yellow, very 
fine 

361. SIR RICHARD WALLACE — Bose, 
shaded white, large 

365. SOUVENIR DE JERSEY— Deep rich 
yellow, very fine 

367. TISSANDIER— Deep violet 

368. TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE— Bose- 
pink, tipped yellow, gold centre. Is. 

369. TOUSSAINT MAURISOT— Bosy -lilac, 
with silvery white reflections. 

VAL D’OR— Clear bright yellow 



354. ANAIS — Rosy-lilac, shaded white, tip* 
ped gold, fimbriated. First Class Certificate. Is. 

355. FIMBRIATUM — Bosy lake, suffused 
white, yellow centre. Is. 




POMPONS FOR SPECIMEN GROWING, EITHER AS BUSH 

OR PYRAMIDS. 

The sorts here selected are varieties characterized by good and ample leafage and early blooming 
kinds, and have been among the First Prizes at all the Great Shows. 

Seed saved from the best varieties, 2s. 6 d. per plct. 



SMALL WELL-FORMED FLOWERS. 



372. ‘ANDROMEDA — Cream 
and white 

374. ‘tBOB, syn. MAROON 
MODEL — Dark brown-crimson 

375. BRILLIANT — Crimson- 
scarlet, fine 

376. BIJOU D’HORTICUL- 
TURE — Creamy -yellow r 

378. ‘JERSEY BEAUTY— Yel- 
low, brown centre, very pretty 

379. JESSIE— Crimson 

381' +LA VOGUE— Bright gol- 
den yellow 

382. LOUISA — Purplish crim- 
son 

384. LILAC GEM— Very dwarf 
and fine habit, useful for late 
flowering 

386. MARGUERITE VIN- 




CENT — Beautiful bright chestnut- 
brown, tipped bright orange, of fine 
compact form 



SNOWDROP. 



387. ‘MODEL OF PERFEC- 
TION — Rich lilac, edged white, 
distinct and pretty 

388. *+MRS. HUTT — Chestnut 
and orange 

390. MISS TALFOURD— Pure 
white, distinct 

PERFECTION— Reddish 
brow'n, tipped golden-yellow, very 
double 

391. SALAMON — Dark rose- 
carmine, very fine 

392. STELLA — Golden orange 

394. TROPHEE— Mottled rose; 
pretty 

396. *SNOWDROP-Very pretty 
for button-holes and bouquets. Is. 




